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POETICAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUPER¬ 
STITIONS OF ITALY. 

FROM THE J0DR5AL OF A MODERS TRATEEEER. 

The inhabitants of ancient Italy gradually 
exchanged their native divinities for the histo¬ 
rical dmties introduced by successive settlers 
from Greece; thus the dreams, omens, and 
auguries of Etruria were blended with the 
faWes and ceremonies of Hellas, and the com¬ 
bination became the state religion of Rome. 

During the empire, the miracle-loving Romans 
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be£an to substitute the monsters,.the encbant- 
xnents, and the astrology of£gyptand Cbaldsa 
for the worn-out, but stUl publicly worship¬ 
ped, state-gods; and finally,after the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity, the elementary spirits of 
Teutonic superstition raised into imporiance, 
and celebrity bj^ the witch tribunals and other 
legislative proliibitions of Charlemagne, found 
their way to Italy, in tales and legends which 
took a deep and lasting hold of its imaginative 
inhabitants. It would not be difHcult. even in 
the present day, to separate and class these 
heterogeneous elements of Italian superstition, 
were it worth while to trace them to their re¬ 
spective sources. To general readers, how¬ 
ever, some illustrative details of their actual 
working, and wide diffusion in the lower 
classes of Italian society will be more accepta¬ 
ble. Amidst the numerous vestiges of an¬ 
tique customs, discoverable in modern Italian 
life, occur not a few of the purest heathenism. 
For instance, in the cathedral of Iscrnia, in 
Molise, is still preserved, and honoured under 
another name, the Egyptian Phallas. Some 
of the female peasants in the rural districts of 
Naples wear small figures of Priapiis on their 
bosoms to prevent sterility, while oilicrs, for 
the same purpose, wear small pictures of cer¬ 
tain Christian, saints. Thus have many ob¬ 
jects cf heathen worship, masking their origin 
under modern names, maintained their ground 
amidst the images and relics of the Romish 
church. 

The tales of spectral appearances and haunt¬ 
ed houses, which occasionally occur in Ital^', 
are modified by the cheerful habits of the peo¬ 
ple, and generally assume a lively and even 
ludicrous character. The midnight ghost, 
which, in northern Europe, is associated with 
awful groans and rattling chains, becomes in 
Italy a teazing and a playful spirit, and is called 
a spirito follelto. These spirits riot amidst the 
glasses and china, talk to the cats, open and 
shut doors with sudden violence, or, when in 
an angry mood, toss lira sleepers out of tlicir 
beds upon the Boor. This non tascia dormirla 
gentc is, however, the most grievous oBcncc of 
which the Italians accuse the spirito foDelto. 
Instances of haunted houses are of rare occur¬ 
rence ) but for many years a house in Rome, 
between the Latcran and S. Maria-Maggiore 
remained uninhabited, because at midnight a 
monk was heard to read the mass and ring his 
bell. The Romans attach no importance to 
dreams and omens, c:ccept as materials for hu¬ 
morous and speculative discussion. Indeed, 
the superstitious faculties of tho Italians gene¬ 
rally arc so fully occupied by the miracles of 
tbeir numerous saints, and by tbe mysterious 
powers of relics and pictures, that the belief In 
any supernatural agency, unconnected with 
their religion, lays but slender hold of their 
■credulity, and is nearly confined to tho fair 
sex, who, in Rome especially, are prone to be¬ 
lieve in the existence and active agency of 
witchcraft. The meetings of the Roman 
witches, who are numerous, and composed of 
young as well as old women, take place in the 
ancient Forum, or Campo Vaccino. Here are 
celebrated the nocturnal orgies, of which the 
most festivous and important occurs on St. 
Johu’s night, when they assemble ih great 


numbers, and in the shape of black cats with 
fiery eyes. This transformation is accomplish¬ 
ed by the aid of a mysterious ointment, anp. 
posed to'consist in great measure of tbe rootof 
pimpernel or burnet. With this they anoint 
themselves from bead to foot, a process which 
will remind the classical reader of the Thessa¬ 
lian enchantresses. These witches are said to 
compound beverages which provoke- love or 
hatred; they create bad weather, and operate 
upon the absent by incantations. 'J'he great¬ 
est crime imputed to them is the sucking of 
children, who become, in consequence, by 
quick or slow gradations dry and emaciated, 
and a thin child is said to have been Succlik. 
to dalle Streghc.^' The belief in philtres ispe- 
culiar to Naples, where young men, who fall 
away in Besh and strength, without apparent 
cause, are said to-liave taken love potions. 
The Neapolitan lover is afraid to accept a lock 
of hair from liis fair one, from a prevmcnt be¬ 
lief that some pernicious inBuence may ^ 
thus conveyed. The Romans partake not of 
this apprehension; but, during the Carnival, 
they beware of eating the confetti^ which are 
showered upon them by tbe female masks, and 
will sometimes warn strangers of the periloas 
consequences. These precautions often pro- ' 
Yoke the lively retort of the Roman females: 

“ MangiatCj mangiate i confetti. Jfon sicU 
tanlo bcllo. veraver oaura d'una fattiir&J" 

The dread of storm-raisers is universally 
prevalent amongst the country people, and es* 
peciallj} in mountainous districts. A Danish 
botanist, journeying alone upon an ass through 
the mountains of Abruzzi, was involved in se¬ 
veral perilous adventures by this superstitious 
terror of the peasantry. They had for some 
time seen him collecting plants amongst the 
unfrequented cliBs and ravines, and watched 
his proceedings with suspicious curiosity. A 
few days later ihoir district was ravaged by a 
succession of storms, their suspicions grew 
into certainty, and, assembling in considerable 
numbers, they attacked the unconscious bota¬ 
nist with a volley of stones, and cursed him 
as a storm-raising enchanter. He made vehe¬ 
ment protestations of his innocence, but the 
enraged peasants took forcible possession of bis 
collection, which they minutely examined.— 
Finding only some harmless leaves and blos¬ 
soms, and no roots, their fury abated, and, al¬ 
though it was suggested by some that he had 
probably used the roots in hi.s incantations, the 
unfbrlunate'herbalist was at length dismissed 
with Berce menaces, that if ho dared to take a 
single root from the ground, it would cost biro 
his lifq. In the mountains near Rome, tbe 
peasants regard with suspicion a singular cos¬ 
tume, a stern cast of countenance, or aay 
striking personal formation, in tbe strangcn 
who arrive there. All travellers thus peculi¬ 
arly marked, are supposed to be enchanters 
and treasure-seekers, and the young Germans, 
in their black dresses, untrimmed beards, and 
long hair, are especial objects of suspicion. 

The Oriental fairies, who followed the for¬ 
tunes of Charlemagne and his paladins, estab¬ 
lished themselves iu various parts of Italy, 
where they still hold a distinguished place in 
the traditionary superstitions of tbe people. 
These local fairies, who are more potent than 
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witches, and generally of a benevolent charac¬ 
ter, are not unworthy of record. One of.the 
most celebrated is the Fata, or Fairy, Morga¬ 
na, whose realm is the strait between' Keggio 
and Messina. Here her glittering palaces 
sometimes rise above the waters, and dazzle 
the eyes of mortals with a transient glimpse of 
those splendours which are so m.agnificently 
described in the Orlando Amoroso of Boiardo. 
This fairy is said to fall in love with young sail¬ 
ors and fishermen, whom she lures.into the deep 
by this display of her power and grandeur. 
The causes of this optical illusion arc now well 
enderstood, but the adjacent inhabitants will 
not bo reasoned out of this highly poetical tra¬ 
dition ; and in the popular ballads composed in 
memory of young men drowned in the Straits 
ofMessina, the surviving relatives arc said to 
console themselves with the belief, that the dc- 

arled are reposing in the arms of the Fairy 

lorfrana. 

In Tuscany the mothers and nurses terrify 
naughty children by telling them that the ugly 
fairy Bcfana, is coming, and the Carnival of 
Florence is opened on the night before the fes¬ 
tival of the Three Kings, by the procession of 
the Fata Befana, who is paraded through the 
city by torchlight^ accompanied by the pealing 
of drums and trumpets, and the acclamations 
of the- people. The fairy is personified by a 
colossal puppet, representing a sorceress in 
flowing garments, and the figure is so contrived 
as to appear taller or shorter at the pleasure of 
the bearer, whose person is concealed by the long 
draperies. This monstrous fairy frightens the 
children by looking into the upper windows of 
the bouses; and after.thus passing through 
the principal streets of Florence, the huge 
puppet is thrown from a bridge into the Arno, 
amidst the shouts and imprecations of the mul¬ 
titude. The Tuscan nurses also call by the 
name ofBefana, orBefania, the good and wick¬ 
ed fairies, who, on the night after the festi¬ 
val, come down the chimney to reward or pu¬ 
nish the children, and the little folks carefully 
hang their clothes, with empty pockets round 
the hearth, that the good fairy may fill them 
with confectionary, and other presents, accord¬ 
ing to ^heir previous good behaviour. The 
term Befana is also applied to a very ugly wo¬ 
man, and a frightful phantom is called Bcfa- 
naccia. Manni, in his historical notice of the 
Befana, affirms that this festival is a relic of 
the ancient mysteries, and that it especially 
alludes to the arrival of the Magi. In fact, the 
black faces of the rag dolls, which are hung in 
the windows of Florence, on the day of the 
Euiolianv. rescmhln the Maori, as nnnrtraved 
in pictures of ancient date. The gifis which 
the children expect to receive are supposed to 
be in commemoration of the presents brought 
by the Magi to the Holy Family. This popu¬ 
lar belief is of high antiquity, and in the house 
of the.Epiphani, otherwise called the Befani, 
at Florence, a head of one of the royal Magi is 
preserved in the repository. 

The fairies play an important part in the po¬ 
pular tales of Tuscany, and their abodes are 
still pointed out by the people. 

The hollows of the fairies,.called le Buche 
del Fate, on the lovely hill of Fiesolc, near 
Florence, are the ruins of subterraneous build¬ 


ings, imd are supposed to have been the sub¬ 
structions of an amphitheatre, or of public 
baths. These cavernous places are shown by 
every child as the abodes of fairies, and it was 
here that Charlemagne is said to have brought 
rich presents to these elementary spirits. Ano¬ 
ther haunt of fairies is in the Gonfalina be¬ 
tween Florence and Pisa, where a remarkable 
ruuK caiiea ii iviasso ueiie r aie, ana rcscmDimg. 
an immense square tower, inclines towards 
another rock of similar configuration. The in¬ 
termediate cavity forms a spacious grotto, and 
has a character of romantic seclusion which 
well accords with the popular tradition. Many 
curious details of the Tuscan fairies are inter¬ 
woven with the narratives of the rural improvl- 
satorij some of whom possess no inconsidera¬ 
ble degree of erudition. The marvellous his¬ 
tory of Forragosto and Calendi-Maggio, as re¬ 
lated on the first of May by a rustic narrator, 
was committed to paper by an intelligent tra¬ 
veller, who witnessed the festival of the IMaio, 
at a farm-house near Florence, and from wliose 
journal I have extracted this May-day adven- 
turo. 

“ Tempted by a beautiful spring morning, I 
rose early, and quitted Florence by the gate of 
Santa Croce. Passing the mills and the fall* 
of the Arno, I followed the direction of the 
river, and gazed with delight upon the fresh 
and lovely landscape. A vine-covered hill was 
crowned with small and elegant villas, which 
stood in relief before the romantic cliffs ofFie- 
sole, still surmounted with Etruscan walls, and 
distinguished by the bold tower which serves 
as a ueiiry lo me camcurai. 

“ I now began to observe that tlic fields 
were without labourers, and that every pea¬ 
sant I met was attired in bolida.y apparel, and 
proceeding with eager step, as if to some scene 
of festivity. Walking leisurely onward, I 
reached at length a larm-housc, before the 
door of which a young tree had just been plant¬ 
ed. Streamers and knots of ribands, adorned 
with tinsel, were suspended from the branches, 
and glittered gaily in the foliage; branchc.s 
with similar adornments, and a crown of flow¬ 
ers, shaded one of the windows, and tlic air 
was resounding with the matin-music of seve¬ 
ral peasants. Suddenly the bowery window 
was opened, an(l.tlirce young peasant beauties, 
fresh and brilliant as the morning, appeared in 
picturesque costume, and repaid with graceful 
smiles the salutations of their friends and 
lovers. This pastoral scene reminded me that 
it was the first of May, and that the antique 
festival of Calendi Maggio was about to be ce¬ 
lebrated by these happy dwellers in the vale of 
Arno. Soon the rustic'minstrels began a lively 
measure, the young people assembled before 
the house, and, joining hands, danced with a 
rapid and bounding movement round the May- 
tree, while the older peasants were busily ar¬ 
ranging breakfast upon a long table under the 
shade of a vine-trellice whicii served as a ves¬ 
tibule to the house. These pleasing ^oups 
formed a picture worthy of Teniers or^assa- 
no, or rather of the more graceful pencil of 
Paolina Gauffier of Florence. Taking out my 
sketch-book, I began to draw the picturesque 
scene before me, and had nearly completed 
jnv pencil-sketch when I was discovered. Iin- 
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mediately the master of the house approached 
me, and, with looks of cordial kindness, invited 
me to join their rural festival. While I hesi¬ 
tated to comply, one of his daughters left the 
circling group, and, presenting her hand, in¬ 
vited me to join the dance. This temptation 
it WM not inhuman nature to resist. I added 

houndon dancers, and we 

bounded round the May-tree with increaserf 

»»nen me dance was 
had sketch I 

d f® ?f‘'>s>';rnstic festival, and it was ho¬ 
noured by immediate insertion in the frame of 
Jow l Pnnt representing the Wandering 

? ^ diminutive and grey- 

headed old man who had enlivened ourfural 

M^fed^on T “"SS. which he accom- 

i-m was loudly summoned by 

the children after breafcfaat fo .oil .1 _ .E 

of Ferragosto, CalendT'Mag' 
and Mezza Qud- 
tfon? of /■'“ ®‘ '®"S‘'' ‘o ‘•'s solicita- 

m?no no- "■5’“''^ P'“'‘y> “> "'•doll 1 added 
mine, being curious to hear a specimen of the 
quaint and original eloquence of a rural impro- 
thfn.M‘ ^"’"’sdiately the peasants hoisted 
w^th a can“of”'’-u" ‘^® stowned him 

w th a „® 1^5 K'd P®-'i®\ ‘■"•ssted him 
The orator bed-quilt by way of mantle, 
with nlal,“d ^®"..S?fP®‘‘“i wine.flas_fc coated 


with i . wine-nask coated 

SiilSi ®‘^ ® ®"‘' s^s'si'nod‘Ragazzi! 

^gazzo.! e voi ultri tutti quanti, ascolfate!’ 

Alter a pause, dunnr* uvJiiofi i,a .u_ 


Affnr 7 uiui kuui quanii, ascokate!’ 

bottle T’ ‘'“"Og which he applied the 
boUIe to his lips, he said, with an air of luHi. 


and pleasant 
^.^‘■"gosto himself. He^ told it 


J iiiinseir. He told it 

wm^oivo^-."® “*■ on earth, and I 

vo lf thJ ^®“ ®° ®'‘®®‘'^ 'ds words and 
voice, that you may suppose him actually sit- 

anf doo*®'^® ^°V'- ®-^P“"ding his chest, 

and deepening his voice, he continued: < Dun- 
qne 10 son Ferragosto!’ (Behold me then 

groun^h®^”'^ ^'’®^® oacited 

?hMd^ became silent and motionless, and the 

months” ‘^‘scr looks, dnd open 

in, h!!l.d Pi®“ ^“"Pgosto, who now threw bLk 

bulk etnfnded®h-^'® to increase his 

bulb, expanded his arms, and, after looking 

wMch Yo^w®"^ ‘''t ®‘‘'?*®’ ‘’®°“" bis recital, 0 ? 
r^rit ’th7r®'’^P™v'^=?" ‘o tender the 

sfvle^f m '“."f ““21 being in that burlesque I 
style of the sixteenth century, which is endu- 
rable only in the original Italin’n ®”®“ I 

lamagnr wh“® ®"®®i.® ^'"2 Char- 

Aftpr®m^n ^ '^®®’ '’®®“'es, emperor of Rome, 
he c-i.^ ^ .®“^ "’®”^ •'““'es and conquests, 

retinuT of g 00?“® “ nuiSeroiS 

retinue ot great personages: and my father 

although nothing but a sausage-make^ of Bel’ 
gioso, was one of the party. King Charle¬ 
magne prized men of talent in all classes of 
society ; and my father, who was a dislin- 

foilrt^'^Unfoit'" 'tns made much of at 

thrinnrnel*® o““‘®'^’ ''owcver, he died Upon 
the journey, after recommending his children 
to ttc paternal care of his good^king imd ua- 
^on,, whom we occompanied- to Florence 


many of his conrtiers, to whom he granted 
feudal privileges, established themselves in 
Florence, and conlnbuled to the emhpli; ? 
ment of this new metropolis. e°»^elli8h. 

‘‘ Before his departure, Charlemagne wish 
ed to see the environs-of Florence, and, being 
attracted by the high celebrity of tlie fairies of 
Fiesole, he went there with a numerous reli. 
nue, in which were my brother, my two sis' 
tors, and myself. When the couJt.had arrivS 
before the Buche dello Fata, at Fiesole, S 
emperor deposited there some rich presents- 
and, in raturn, ha was most graciously re- 

hnln®'^ ^® *“"■'““> ?’b? granted an especial 
boon to every one of his attendants. Thev 
made the famous paladin Orlando invulnera. 
hie; for it IS altogothor a mistake to say that 

he was born so. Maugis was endowed with 
all tlio knowledge requisite to make a good 
necromancer; and, in short, eyorv onnS„j 
nuiiiu iavour granted, except my youngest sia; 
ter Mezza Quaresima, who would not ask any 
and was cruelly punished, as you shall heS 
anon. For my own share, 1 requested the fai! 
nes to make mo immortal. Satisfied, howe- 
yer, •wuhabriefe.xistence every year, I begged 
only for a renewal of life during the first llek 
conditioned tSat this period 
should become a festival, during wliich my re- 
turn to earth should bo annually celebrated h 7 
rejoicings and banquets. You shall now heu 
How 1 terminate my annual existence. 1 go 
at midnight to the abode of the fairies, whoM 
door IS ahyaysopen to me, and there I find a 
cas.c of wine, the delicious poison of which 
lakes away my life. I drink and drink until I 
fail asleep, and then I expire in good faith and 
vary comfiirtably. On thn ‘ 


my resuscitation, the fairies briDg*ine to llfa 
Tbcy cut open a large, 
fat, well-pickled sow, put me into the inside, 
and careful y stitch up the orifice. Then the 
fairies apply a melon to the pig’s snout, 
thro-jgh which tlie grateful.odour penetrates 
to my nostrils. Gradually I return to Ufa; 
tlio sow IS again cut open, and J jump out of 
“.bondsome and lively as ever. 
Wtii*^'*’ Calendi Maggie was gifted 

with music, and ever since, the first*ofMay 
has been a festival on which the Tuscans ho¬ 
nour Ins memory by songs and May-irees. 
My eldest sister Befana had the andaYy la 
beg that she might herself become a fairy, and 
her ambition was gratified on condition that 
every year, on the night of the sixth of Jgg... 
•..j.,.!...- wouiQ irignten the children by threat¬ 
ening to cut in two all those who plagued their 

nninn®g ®f ‘beir porridge without 

pulling fac®s. My other sister, who unwisely 
rejected the proffered gifts of the fairies, ha5 
soon reason to repent; for, had she only asked 
permission to eat meat in Lent, she would 
have escaped a miserable death. During her 
pregnancy, she ivas seized at Mid-Lenrwith 
an irresistible longing for a Bologna sausage; 
and, to make bad worse, she devoured it eager- 
y, and without cookino^. This heinous crime 
was discovered betrayed, and pronounced un¬ 
pardonable. My poor sister was condemned 
to the dreadful punishment of being sawn in 
two, and the only remission granted was the 
privilege of dying incognita in the garb of a 
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cnn. In memory of tliis catastrophe, and In I 
the Piazza Fadclla, the very spot where it took | 
place, the sad spectacle is renewed every year i 
at Mid-Lent, by sawing in two a wooden pup- | 
pet, which is still called the Monaca.” 

^ Ferragosto having finished the story of his ; 
family, which he had interrupted by frequent I 
applications to his wine-fiask, threw his gilt | 
crown amidst the crowd of listeners, jumped 
down from the table, and took leave of his 
hosts, to attend his duly as a chorister in the , 
next parish. At the same time I quilted the 
hospitable peasants,-and accompanied Iiim,foI- 
jowed by long repealed exclamations from the 
children of “ Viva Ferragosto, Calendi Mag- 
gio, e tutti quanti 1” 

As we paced onward together, I questioned 
the old improvisaLorc as to the real origin of 
the festival of Calendi Maggio, and the garru¬ 
lous old man, pleased with the opportunity to 
display his erudition, gave me the following 
details. “ The story I have just related,” he 
began, “ is no invention of my own. The ma- 
tenalsaro borrowed from the historian Buona- 
rotti, and, in the works of the Della Crusca 
academicians will be found the source of all 
the jokes, puns, and pasquinades, wliich the 
. people make on Ferragosto and his family. 
Their adventures belong to the talcs called 
Fataggine in Italy, and Fueries in J^'rance, and 
they deserve a place in the * Bibliothcque 
fileue.’ The name of Calendi Maggio proves 
the ancient date of this festival, which is a re¬ 
lic of the old Roman custom of celebrating 
the calends of May. The songs composed for 
this occasion are called Maggiolatc: the deco¬ 
rated tree, and the branches with which our 
rustic lovers decorate the windows of their fair 
ones, are called Maio. This annual festivity, 
which, is preserved only in rural districts, was 
once celebrated in cities, and dignified by 
songs, dances, and fcastings, which lasted se¬ 
veral days; for instance, tiie grand banquet of 
the first of May, given in the rorlinari palace, 
where Dante fell in love. Evidence of the 
former prevalence of these festivals exists in 
the numerous inaggiolate composed by difibr- 
ent authors, and amongst others by the magni¬ 
ficent Lorenzo de Medici, whose poems arc not 
at all worse than those of a common citizen. 
One ofhis songs commences thus— 

Ben venga Maggio * 

£1 gonfalon salvaggio: 

and in another, he thus alludes to these festi- , 
vilies— 

Se tu V appicare un maggio 
A qualcuna chc tu ami. 

'‘One of the latest celebrations of this festi¬ 
val in Florence, was in IC12, when a Maio was 
lantcd and sung before the Pilti palace, in 
onour of the Arch-Duchess of Austria. 

“The festival of Ferragosto, which is a relic 
of the Augustan games, is celebrated only in 
the stales of Rome and Tuscany ) and the fes¬ 
tival of the Ficrucolone, which is not mention¬ 
ed in the tale of Ferragosto is of unknown ori- 
in. It takes place in Florence on the 7th of 
eptember, the day before the nativity of the 
Virgin, when the female peasants of Casentino 
and the mountains of Piatoia come to ofier up 


their prayers litefore the miraculous image 
of the Madonna dell* Annonclata. Daring 
this festival the streets of Florence, and es¬ 
pecially those near L’Annonciala, present the 
appearance of a city given up to fire and plun¬ 
der. Crowds of boys run about shaking their 
blazing fierucolonc, which are torches of oiled 
paper fixed at the cod of long reeds. These 
noisy urchins pursue each other with sticks, 
and the streets resound with shrill whistles 
and the clangour of pieces of old metal, accom¬ 
panied by the discordant shouts and bowlings 
of the populace. There is in this strange fes¬ 
tivity a remarkable affinity with the game of 
torches celebrated in ancient days at Athens. 
The players ran about the city with torches^ 
which they transferred to each other, without 
pausing in their career; and those who ceased 
to run, or whose torches were extinguished, 
were hooted at and even beaten by the popu¬ 
lace. Lucretius drew from this game a simile, 
which he applied to the course of human life, 
and the rapid extinction of successive genera¬ 
tions :— 

Et quasi cursorcs, vUm lampada tradunt.” 

Here the chorister of Bclgioso concluded 
his dissertation. We had reached the door of 
his parish church, where wo exchanged a 
friendly adieu, and I proceeded on the road to 
Fiesole. 

To gain an accurate knowledge of the devo¬ 
tional superstitions of Italy, the Protestant tra¬ 
veller must for a time divest himself of his 
Protestantism, or he will be unable to discri¬ 
minate between an authorized belief and a po¬ 
pular superstition. In my investigation of 
these absurdities, I shall therefore avoid all re¬ 
ference to clerical abuses, and confine myself 
to those aberrations of a miracle-hunting peo¬ 
ple, which the Romish church neither e.xcltC8 
nor sanctions; and that the papal government 
oflcn ciiecks and punishes these ridiculous ex¬ 
plosions of vulgar superstition may be proved 
by instances,—to one of which 1 was accident¬ 
ally a witness. Passing one evening through 
a narrow street in Rome, called La Sabina, I 
saw before a recess a tumultuous crowd of 
people, intermingled with the papal gens- 
d’armes, who were endeavouring to disperse 
them. Inquiring from an inhabitant the cause 
of this agitation, 1 heard that the recess had 
been long occupied by an image of the Ma¬ 
donna, which was deemed so unimportant that 
few passengers deigned to raise their hats be¬ 
fore her shrine. This evening, two women 
conversing in the recess, accidentally looked 
at the Madonna’s face, and saw her eyes mov¬ 
ing with an expression of sadness, sometimes 
upturned to heaven, and then down upon the 
gazers, who fell upon their knees, and called 
out, “A miracle! a miracle!” Immediately 
the neighbours crowded to the spot, the pas¬ 
sengers collected round them, and the tale, of 
wonder was rapidly circulated through every 
quarter of the city. Soon, however, the in¬ 
quisition, as head of the police, sent the gens- 
d’armes to the spot, with orders to extinguish 
the Madonna’s two tapers, and to disperse the 
people. This violent interference roused the 
' indignation of the credulous Romans, many of 
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whom, in the true spirit of martyrdom, allowed 
themselves to be arrested. 

To this instance of popular superstition, the 
legend of the Pantheon Madonna is an appro¬ 
priate appendage. The now miraculous image' 
of Santa Maria dcHa Kotonda had long been 
inactive and unimportant; but one small lamp 
shone dimly before her altar, which now blazes 
with the light of innumerable tapers; and not 
even one votive offering adorned her person, 
which is now loaded with hearts, crowns, 
bracelets, and necklaces. One day the custos 
of tlic Pantheon had forgotten to feed the Ma¬ 
donna's lamp with oil, and towards evening, 
after the doors were closed, the sacred flame 
c:rpired. Suddenly the people in the piazza 
heard from within the church a loud complain¬ 
ing voice call out, “ Ogliof Oglio!” The lis¬ 
teners hastened to the custos; the doors of the 
sanctuary were opened, the want of oil was 
discovered, and the miracle loudly proclaimed. 
The c'ustos narrowly escaped from the violence 
of llic crowding worshippers, and on the same 
night tapers were lighted round the altar of 
the insulted image, which ever since has heal¬ 
ed the sick, forgiven sins, and worked all sorts 
of miracles. I collected these details from the 
people, but how far the miracle was acknow¬ 
ledged by the Komish church, 1 could not as¬ 
certain. 

Were the legends of the numerous images 
which patronise the provincial cities of Italy 
investigated, the votive offerings appended to 
cacii would reveal miracles surpassing those 1 
have related. These images were doubtless 
originally placed in the churches of Italy as 
substitutes for the protecting gods of Heathen¬ 
ism. In Home, the miraculous statue of St. 
Peter replaced the Jupiter Capitolinus, the 
bronze of which is said to have furnished mate¬ 
rials for the image of the Christian saint; al¬ 
though Zoega, the Swede, one of the most 
acute and learned of modern antiquarians, as¬ 
serts that the image of St. Peter is the antique 
statue of an anonymous Roman Senator. 

Alost of the churches of modern Rome were 
built upon the foundations of ancient temples; 
in like manner, Catholic observances were 
grafted upon old Roman superstitions, and sta¬ 
tues of Jupiter and Venus required only the 
substitution of new heads to become objects of 
Christian veneration as saints and Madonnas. 
Of these various adoptions Rome supplies 
abundant examples. Where, for instance, is 
the difference between the Votiva Paries of the 
ancient and modern Romans.^ Did not models 
of arms and legs, with records of their cure, 
once hang upon the walls of the Temple ofEs- 
culapius, on the Tiber island, as they do now 
near the images of wonder-w’orking saints and 
Madonnas? The heathen Romans, after es¬ 
cape from shipwreck, hung pictures of tho tem¬ 
pest, and sometimes also their sea-drenched 
apparel in tho temple of Neptune, or made the 
votive offering of a miniature marble galley to 
Jupiter Kedux. Now the returning traveller 
offers to S. Rocco, or to S. Antonio Abbate, or 
to some Madonna, a gaudy painting of his pe¬ 
rilous adventures. On Monte Celio, and on the 
spot where once stood the temple of the home- 
guiding ZeuSj S. Maria della Navicella is now 
worshipped. Before her small temple Leo X., 


either as a Christian or a classical enthusiast, 
affixed a small marble ship, in token of grati¬ 
tude for bis escape from a storm; and from the 
ground beneath fragments of antique votive 
ships have been excavated. 

On the north side of the Palatine Mount, 
and where, according to tradition, Romulus 
and Remus were nourished by the she-wolf, 
stood the temple of the deified Romulus, in 
which was the statue of the stickling wolf. To 
this temple the mothers of ancient Rome car¬ 
ried their sickly children, and their faith de¬ 
rived healing from their wonder-w'orking hero. 
The rotunda of S. Tcodorb now occupies the 
same spot, and the healing powers of the hea¬ 
then have been transferred to his Christian 
substitute, for here only do the Roman mothers 
pray for the convolcsccnce of their sick chil¬ 
dren, as in ancient days their progenitors pray¬ 
ed to the founder of their city. 

The Pantheon, once tho temple of all the 
gods, was converted into a temple of all the 
martyrs, by Pope Boniface, who interred twen¬ 
ty-eight loads of relics under the high altar. 
The bronze rozettes of tho dome were melted 
by the Barbarini Pope, Urban VIII., who recast 
them into cannon, into decorations for his tomb, 
and into the Baldachin ofSt. Peter's. In mo¬ 
dern times, this magnificent rotunda has been 
metamorphosed into a temple of all the artists 
by Canova, w'hosc wealth and chisel have so 
thickly peopled the niches with marble poets, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians, 
that he has hardly left room enough for his 
own bust. 

In ancient Rome, the consul or prmtor 
touched tiic heads of manumitted- slaves with 
his rod, in token of their release from slaver)'; 
and In modern Rome, the penitentiary gives a 
similar tap with a stick to the penitent afier 
confession, and thereby releases him from the 
bondage of*sin. 

On tho first of May, the Roman children 
place upon a chair before tho house-door a pup¬ 
pet of tile Madonna, crowned with a garland. 
Every passenger is then applied to for a dona- 
! tion in the following verse, which is sung by 
the little beggars: 

“ Belli, Belli Giovanolti, 

Che mangiatc pasticiotti 
E bevete del buon vino 
Un quattrinsull’ altarino.^* 

! On the calends of May, the foundation festi- 
I val of the altars of the Lares prmstites was ce- 
I Icbratcd in all the houses of ancient Rome. Tho 
^ Lararium, bearing the small household gods, 
was decked on this occasion with fresh gar* 

I lands of flowers and foliage, and modern anti- 
' quarians believe that the custom of the Roman 
children is a relic of the ancient festival. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of si¬ 
milar coincidences; ! shall conclude, however, 
with one of many instances of Neapolitan sa- 
perstition. The Neapolitan sailors never go to 
sea without a bo.x of small images or puppets, 
some of which are patron saints, inherited from 
their progenitors, while others are more mo¬ 
dern, but of tried efficacy in the hour of peril. 
When a storm overtakes the vessel, the sailors 
leave her to her fate, and bring upon deck tho 
box of saiuts, one of which is held up, and loud^ 
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\f prayed to for assistance. The storm) how* 
ever, increases, and the obstinate or powerless 
saint is vehemently abused, and thrown upon 
the deck. Olhers are held up, prayed to, 
abused, and thrown down in succession, until 
the heavens become more propitious. The 
storm abates, all danger disappears, the saint 
last prayed to acquires the reputation of mira¬ 
culous efficacy,'and, after their return to Na¬ 
ples, is honoured with prayers. 
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